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To the courageous men and women who left home, then and now. 


Abstract 


Capital and labour are both essential commodities to capital accumulation. However, while 
globalisation has conferred greater degree of freedom in capital movement, labour mobility 
continues to be subject to state control. This dissertation seeks to examine the selective behavior of 
the state in exercising their sovereignty in relations to these two ‘commodities’ in Malaysia and 
Singapore. By employing world-systems theory, I hope to demonstrate that the availability of cheap 
labour was instrumental in the economic development of Malaysia and Singapore, which served as 
the ‘periphery’ to the ‘core’ transnational corporations in 1960s. Yet, in an effort to transform 
themselves into ‘global cities’, both countries have engaged in a policy rationalisation process of 
pursuing preferential treatment towards high-skilled foreign workers and against low-skilled 
migrant labourers. I argue that over-reliance on foreign capital for development is misguided, and 
must be accompanied by more diligent state regulation. Further, I hypothesise that hostility towards 
migrant workers at the societal level is reinforced by state discriminatory policy and propose that 
migration should be seen from a historical lens and celebrated as an essentially human activity, 


instead of merely an economic transaction. 


Acknowledgement 
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CHAPTER ONE: INTRODUCTION 


A Tale of Two Commodities 

Charles Dickens, in his epic novel “A Tale of Two Cities’, tells of a time when the world 
experienced a huge divide between the aristocracy and the peasantry. Today, global capitalism has 
similarly led to such binary between two commodities essential to capital accumulation. On the one 
hand, capital has enjoyed a greater degree of mobility, in an increasingly ‘borderless’ world 
(Ohmae, 1994). On the other, the movements of people in the form of labour, despite the promise of 


greater mobility in a shrinking world, remain subjected to stringent border controls by nation-states. 


In the case of Malaysia and Singapore, post-colonial economic development has taken the 
neoliberal approach of opening up to foreign capital as a pathway to growth’. Positioned as a 
‘periphery’ to the ‘core’ in the globalising economy (Wallerstein, 1974), both states have catered for 
capital’s need for cheap labour by suppressing wages and movement. As such, states sovereignty is 
exercised selectively - while capital flow is largely free and hard to regulate, labour movement is 
tightly under the control of the state via its immigration authority. Meanwhile, the vision of 
becoming a ‘global city’ has led to a preference of high-skilled ‘human capital’ over low-skilled 


migrants, a pursuit that shapes a bifurcated labour force. 


This is also a tale of two cities. While the two neighbouring countries, sharing deep historical and 
social ties, have gone their own way with Singapore leading in economic growth, both nonetheless 
started on the same path, with equally labour-intensive sectors. While both arguably differ in their 
labour policy, with Singapore adopting a proactive policy in attracting foreign talent and Malaysia 
relying heavily on migrant workers, both have equally institutionalised preferential treatment 


towards foreign workers based on skill levels. 


] Among the eight High Performing Advanced Economies (HPAEs), Malaysia and Singapore have relied much 
more on FDI than others (Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Indonesia) (Jomo, K.S. 2001 p5) 
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In this dissertation, I attempt to examine the intricate links between capitalist development in 
Malaysia and Singapore vis-a-vis labour migration. In particular, I seek to understand how the 
positioning of Malaysia and Singapore within the context of a globalising economy has led the state 
exercising its sovereignty selectively towards capital and labour. Further, how is the bifurcated 
labour structure informed by the state discriminative policy based on the skill levels of foreign 
workers? To what extent, is the “us’ and ‘them’ identity construction of the locals towards migrant 


workers shaped by post-colonial state-sponsored xenophobia? 


Structure of the Dissertation 
This dissertation will be divided into four parts. Firstly, I will provide an overview of migration 
theory and propose to employ the world systemic context as a complement to the traditional 


neoclassical economic approach. Secondly, I compare the mobility between capital and labour. | 


argue that while Malaysia and Singapore have done fairly well in controlling capital flight with 


effective governance, the force of global capitalist system still compels the nation-state to confer a 
greater degree of freedom for capital inflows and outflows. On the contrary, labour, particularly 


low-skilled migrants, are subject to heavy state surveillance within and at the borders. 


In the third chapter I delve into the division between high-skilled and low-skilled foreign labour. I 
argue that the two countries resemble their shared colonial past in which the economies are still 
largely built by imported labour in a bifurcated fashion. I also argue that local resentment against 
low-skilled foreign labour, often referred to as migrant labour, is more rhetorical than factual and is 
reinforced by the state. This could be seen as a post-colonial identity construction of ‘self/other’, 
which is deeply embedded in colonial constructions of identity, created through processes of ‘Other- 
ing’ practised by British administrators of the past (Nah, 2003). I then hypothesise that there is a 


trend in the continuation of the historical legacy of post-colonial identity construction, where the 
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‘other’ has now changed to be the foreign migrants. Lastly, I conclude by proposing some 


recommendation for policy and future academic work. 


Notes on terminology 

To make a clear distinction between labour as a commodity and as a person, | reserve the term 
‘labour’ to refer to labour as commodity, while the term ‘labourer’ or ‘workers’ as the owner of that 
commodity. Between high-skilled and low-skilled foreign labour, the former will be referred to as 
‘expatriates’, while the term ‘migrants’ will be confined to refer to the latter, as both groups are 
dealt with as separate entities by the state. It must be noted that while migration encompasses 
internal migration within the country, for the purpose of this dissertation, the term will be used 
solely to refer to in-migration of foreigners. It is also important to bear in mind the difference in 


migration patterns in urban and rural settings, particularly in the case of Malaysia, where, for 


example, the state of Sabah receives a considerable number of migrants from the Philippines. 
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CHAPTER TWO: MIGRATION THEORY - AN OVERVIEW 


Migration as human activity 


Castles (2010) argues that migration is “one part of the process of transformation of fundamental 
structures and institutions, which arises through major changes in global political economic and 
social relationships’ (pg.1566). There has been contention with the word ‘migration’, where some 
scholars opined that the word implies a long-term movement from one nation-state to another, ala 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. However, the 21st century has been characterised by fluidity and 
openness, which has made it normal for people to think beyond borders and cross them frequently. 
Nonetheless, the right to mobility is more class-specific and selective than ever (Bauman, 1998). 
National borders have become more restrictive than ever, allowing only people with economic 
resources or political influence to cross freely. Indeed, UNDESA (2013)’s statistics shows that only 


3% of the world’s population are international migrants. 


However, there has not been one ‘single theory’ on migration. Traditional neoclassical economics 
asserts that migration is essentially caused by imbalances in supply and demand for labour across 
geographical locations. Countries with large endowments of labour relative to capital will have a 
low market wage, while countries with small endowments of labour relative to capital will produce 
a high market wage. As a result, the wage differential will cause labour from the lower wage 
country to move the higher wage country. This in turn will cause the supply of labour in the labour 
abundant country to decrease, while the supply of labour in the labour-scarce country to increase, 
reaching an equilibrium after which no migration will take place. Meanwhile, capital flow will 
mirror the labour flow, moving from the capital-intensive country to the capital-poor country (in 


Massey et al, 1993). 


The neoclassical economists also explain migration in terms of rational choice theory. Individuals, 


after a cost-benefit consideration, move from one country to another to expect a positive net return. 
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The act of ‘migrating’ - the travel cost, the effort to learn a new language and culture, the 
psychological difficulty in adapting to a new culture and depart from old ones, are considered an 


investment before a higher return can be captured (ibid). 


Migration in World-Systems 


This economic view on migration however fails to take into consideration the structural factors 
influencing labour migration. In this dissertation I would like to draw the attention to the Dual 
Labour Market Theory and World-Systems theory to complement the traditional economic view 
outlined above. Dual Labour Market theory argues that international migration stems from intrinsic 
labour demands of modern industrial societies. Steering away from the rational choice model, Dual 
Labour Market theory focuses on the demand side and not the supply side. Piore (1979) argues that 
permanent demand for immigrant labour is inherent to the economic structure of developed nations, 
thereby causing international migration. It is not the push factors by sending countries, but the pull 
factors by receiving countries that is paramount. Structural inflation motivates the employer to seek 
cheap options in the form of foreign workers - if wages are raised at the bottom, the hierarchy will 
be upset and wages at the top have to be increased correspondingly to maintain the socially-defined 
job hierarchy. It is important for the hierarchy to be maintained as wages not only provide monetary 
remuneration, but also confer one’s social status and serves as a motivation for upward mobility. A 
migrant’s social status, while might be of the lowest in the receiving country, is desirable as they 


still see themselves as part of their society back home, in which working abroad and having the 


ability to send back remittances earns them prestige. 


World-systems theory, on the other hand, claims that international migration originates from “the 
structure of the world market that has developed and expanded since the 16th century’ (Massey et 
al, 1993). Wallerstein (1974) defines the world-system as a ‘multicultural territorial division of 


labor in which the production and exchange of basic goods and raw materials is necessary for the 
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everyday life of its inhabitants’. Within this structure lies a power hierarchy between the ‘core’, 
dominated by powerful and wealthy societies, and the ‘periphery’ which are systematically 
exploited by the core. Advanced economies venture into developing countries to utilise cheaper 
labour and natural resources that can keep the costs of production low, but as they are motivated by 
higher profits, the surplus from the ventures is systemically transferred from the semi-proletarian 
sectors in the periphery to the high-technology, industrialized core and leads to a process of capital 
accumulation at a global scale, hence causing what he termed an ‘unequal exchange’. As such, the 
gap between the core and the periphery, rather than narrowing, could instead widen. This was a 
direct criticism of the modernisation theory which claims countries go through uniform states of 
development. Because of the establishment of western capitalism, non-western countries have been 
forced into different paths of development by becoming a dependency to the existing world-system 
(Chirot & Hall, 1982, p.83). Rosa Luxemburg (1951) has called these regions the ‘hinterlands’ of 
capitalism. Following the demand for labour by capital movement, migration became a natural 
outgrowth of disruptions and dislocations that inevitably occur in the process of capitalist 
development (Massey et al, 1993, p.445). Hence global cities emerge. These cities, while 


concentrating wealth and highly educated workforces, also create the demand for services from 


unskilled workers. At the same time, outsourcing of industrial production overseas creates a 


bifurcated labor market structure with strong demand for workers at both the upper and lower ends, 


but relatively weak demand in the middle (Massey, 1993, p.447). 
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CHAPTER THREE: CAPITAL AND LABOUR 
A Borderless World for Capital? 


Post-colonial Malaya inherited an economy that depended mainly on primary commodities with a 
dominant presence of foreign owned corporations. Labour was organised along ethnic lines, a 
remnant of the British ‘divide and rule’ colonial policy. With high commodity prices driving 
economic development, the government initiated an industrialisation strategy building on its 
manufacturing sector, with massive inflows of foreign capital. By 1987, foreign firms accounted for 
40% of manufacturing output in Malaysia (Rasiah, 1995a, p.7). In 1989, there were already ten free 
trade zones in Malaysia (ibid). Agriculture and forestry comprised 29.6% of GDP in 1970, but 
dropped to a mere 6% in 2005; while the manufacturing sector increased its share from 14.6% in 
1970 to 34.9% in 2005 (Khong & Jomo, 2010). Following this growth, the country saw an inflow of 
migrants. The number of migrants surged in the late 1980s and early 1990s, following government 
sponsored megaprojects like the construction of the Twin Towers and Putrajaya, and the 
feminisation of the labour force, creating a demand for domestic workers. Since then, it has 


followed an upward trend, except for a sharp drop in 1998 due to the economic downturn (Kassim, 


2005; appendix Table 1). As of 2013, there were 1.8 million documented migrant workers, while the 


number of undocumented migrants was estimated to be another two million (World Bank, 2013). 


Singapore at its independence was burdened with a high unemployment rate and social unrest. 
Sharing a brief alliance with Malaya, Singapore together with Sabah and Sarawak formed the 
Federation of Malaysia. As the political marriage broke down, Singapore was faced with multiple 
crises, including Indonesia’s opposition to Malaysia that resulted in the cutting of its entrepdt trade, 
and the devaluation of the Sterling which cost 20% of their GDP and employment (Low, 2001). 
Despite its small geographical size and limited natural resources, Singapore went on high gear to 
transform itself to a high income nation with the People’s Action Party, the only ruling party since 


independence. Not only has the government adopted a FDI-onrented strategy to industrialise the 
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country by providing tax incentives, developing infrastructure and institutionalising laws to ease 
labour relations (Chew & Chew, 1995), it has also been in business through government-linked 
companies (GLCs) since the 1960s (Low, 2001). Following the remarkable growth led by labour- 
intensive foreign manufacturing firms, the country was faced with a labour shortage, thereby 
exerting an upward pressure on wages. To alleviate this stumbling block to economic growth, the 
government responded by importing labour (ibid). The serious shift to high-technology, capital- 
intensive industries in the 1980s following the first oil-induced recession in 1974 subsequently 
attracted foreign workers with more specialised skillsets. In 2010, foreigners made up one third of 
the total population of Singapore (Yeoh & Lin, 2012; appendix Table 2), while there are more than 
1.4 million foreign workers in Singapore, comprising more than one-third of Singapore’s total 


labour force (ibid, appendix Table 3). 


Such FDI-friendly policies have long been lauded as a success story in both countries. The ability to 
attract foreign capital and efforts to make the countries ‘business-friendly’ destinations are often 
used by politicians to measure their governing performance. In many instances, political dissidents 
have even been silenced in the name of national interest, political instability is said to deter 
investors’ confidence (Kamal, 2011). Cases have been made in enabling capital to flow freely 
without or with minimal institutional interventions (Callick, 2013, Leong, 2013), much akin to a 


‘borderless world’ for capital to move from one economic area to another (Ohmae, 1994). 


With the inflow of capital comes industrialisation, which in turn creates the need for labour. As the 
quest for cheap labour led the transnational corporations out from the core to the periphery, labour 
was incorporated into global production upon spatial location (Haworth & Hughes, 2002, p. 65), 
Malaysia and Singapore, prior to their industrial transformation in 1980s, fit the bill of being the 


semi-peripheries that provided not only cheap labour, but also infrastructure and_ stability. 


Traditionally, such demand was filled by internal migration from rural Malaysia to urban settings to 
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make up the factory line. Nonetheless, as demand for labour exceeded the supply from the domestic 
labour force, Malaysia embarked on a policy of importing labour. Meanwhile, Singapore, an island- 
state with less than two million residents at the time of independence, had been consciously aware 
of the need to import human capital and thus embraced migration from the beginning. While its 
immigration policy carefully managed it with a quota system with intentional avoidance of low- 
skilled foreign workers, as contrary to Malaysia hiring migrants without having any clear policy 
programme to fill the gap at the low level (Pecoud & De Guchteneire, 2007), both countries started 


off with equally labour-intensive industries. 


While globalisation has brought the world closer, the shrinking of relative distances between places 
has been a geographically and historically uneven process. Bauman (1998) claimed that 
globalisation is ‘divisive as much as it is uniting’; that what appears as globalisation for some 


means localisation for others. Moreover, with the development of newer and faster transportation, 


capital, in what Harvey (1990) called ‘time-space compression’ or Marx’s term ‘annihilation of 


space’, moves relatively faster and in most cases, fast enough to keep permanently a step ahead of 
any polity which may try to contain and redirect its travel. Nation-states in a globalised world have 
become no more than guardians of capital. In fact, as Bauman (1998) argued, the states are now ‘far 
from being forced to give up their sovereign rights’, but ‘actively and keenly sought to surrender 
them’, even ‘begged for their sovereignty to be taken away’. Such supra-state formations have 
given rise to the phenomena of ‘absentee landlordship’, in which the mobility of capital has 
conferred those who own it a ‘radical unconditionality’ that disconnect them from the obligations 


towards their employees and the local community. 


Evidently, the free market ideology which sees capital movement as a rational process might have 
been a misplaced faith. The 1990s saw an accelerated progress towards the liberalisation of the 


capital market and integration with global financial markets, leading to massive short-term inflows, 
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particularly portfolio investment (BNM, 2009). Following speculation on the Thai Baht in 1997, 
massive capital outflows from Southeast Asia occurred, with the most affected countries - Thailand, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Philippines and South Korea - losing a total of 11 billion dollars in net private 
capital outflow (Ito, 1999). The Asian Financial Crisis in 1998 served as a wake-up call to the 
region. Ito (1999) demonstrated that capital had generated moral hazards, where the implicit 
guarantee of deposits by emerging market invited too much capital flows, causing investors to be 
complacent and reckless. Countries relying on short-term capital flows also found themselves 
caught in a liquidity crisis when investors refused to roll over lending, causing a bank run; or 
behave in ‘herd mentality’ since it is rational to exit the market when others do. Although the 
Malaysian government had taken some unorthodox measures to prevent capital flight, including 
requiring non-residents to wait for one year to convert ringgit proceeds from the sale from 
Malaysian securities as well as the elimination of the offshore ringgit market, they were too little 
and too late. Not only were the controls implemented over a year after the crisis began, they were 


quickly relaxed only after a year in February 1999 (Abdelal & Alfaro, 2003). 


Beyond 1998, Malaysia continues to receive significant amount of foreign direct investment (FDI), 


though the nature of capital flows has changed as the economy developed. FDI is increasingly 


channeled into the higher value-added services sector, such as the financial services and shared 
services operations. The Bank Negara Malaysia (BNM) 2009 annual report observed that short-term 
capital flows have become more prominent in the Malaysia financial system, rising in volume and 
volatility. Between 2004 and the first half of 2008, Malaysia experienced net portfolio inflows of 
RMS54 billion. In 2008, as the Global Financial Crisis hits, massive outflows in the form of portfolio 
investment occurred as foreign financial institution carried out massive deleveraging activities, 
resulting in a net portfolio outflow of RM111 billion between the second half of 2008 and the first 
half of 2009. Meanwhile, FDI also suffered a drop from the peak of 4.5% of GDP per annum in 


2007. 
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Although Singapore was less severely affected by the Asian Financial Crisis, its close integration 
with the global and regional markets also meant that it could not fully shield itself from the crisis. 
Heavy investments in real estate and mega infrastructure projects funded through short-term foreign 
currency bank loans has also cautioned bankers in face of the vulnerability of the economy to 


money flows (Vaughan, 2013). 


As opposed to the belief that FDI spurs growth and development, it has been shown that FDI 
usually follows growth, rather than leading it (Stalker, 2000; Chang, 1998). Transnational 
Corporations (TNCs) choose where they invest; usually in economies that are already opened up 
and with human and physical infrastructure. Chang (1998) demonstrated that only 29.2% of world 
FDI went to developing countries between 1990 and 1994. Meanwhile, Ito (1999) observed the 
virtuous cycle of foreign investment that was used to drive domestic growth which in turn attracted 
more capital in the Southeast Asian region, aided by Japanese yen appreciation, currency stability 
and good regional connectivity for trade, was disrupted during the 1998 crisis when capital outflows 
caused the currency to depreciate which in turn made the real economy and the banking sector 


weaker; thus reducing the investors’ confidence, whose pessimism then encouraged further capital 


outflows. Beja Jr, (2006) also showed that contrary to the conventional wisdom that allowing 


greater freedom in capital movement would encourage business and create jobs, deregulation and 


liberalisation policies actually resulted in greater capital flight. 


Meanwhile, TNCs are often perceived as the primary vehicle of globalisation as they create 
restructuring imperatives for states and societies alike. To a large extent globalisation has come to 
be equated with the actions of TNCs and what is loosely termed ‘global competition’ is the 
‘outcome of how individual firms have reacted over time to the changing balance of opportunity 
and threat’. Yet, corporations are rarely considered within a wider set of social power relations 


(Amoore, 2002, p. 31). 
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Labour: Commodified, but not liberalised 


On the other hand, labour does not enjoy such privileges as capital. Unlike capital, the movement of 
labour continues to be subject to stringent border controls and tight visa regulations by these nation- 
states. Particularly, many migrant workers are faced with a restrictive working permit system which 
only allows them to stay temporarily, and they can be denied the right for their permit to be renewed 
by the state. While the Malaysian government pursued a FDI-oriented economic policy with the 
setting up of export processing zones, labour relations were contained in order to be ‘good’ so as to 
provide flexibility to help firms increase efficiency and boost productivity (Bhopal & Todd, 2000). 
Arguments about the wage-productivity differential have been made time and again, with employers 
complaining that wages are too high and hence costing industries their competitiveness (Rasiah, 
1995b, p.80). Khoo (2010) argued that Malaysia is both neoliberal and interventionist at the same 
time. It controls the markets, but also enacts neoliberal measures. It differentially protects and 
regulates segments of capital while strictly controlling labour. Without the rights to unionisation and 
therefore no means to organized collective bargaining, the position of the foreign workers is further 


weakened. Rasiah (2000) also noted that the decomposition of production onto value added skills 


stages through Taylorist and Fordist forms” until at least 1980s had led to the transnationalisation of 


production with unequal consequences, as the dehumanising stages generated considerable social 


tensions that were often dealt with using authoritarian solutions (pg.945). 


Employing a Marxian view of labour power as a commodity, where a labourer is the bearer of that 
commodity and sells it to the capitalist in a supposedly ‘free’ labour market, one can draw useful 
comparison between the mobility of labour and capital (Harvey, 2014). Surplus value is created by 
systemic and continuous use of labour, which capital needs to expand, under the supposedly free 


and fair transaction in a proper functioning market system. Harrod & O'Brien (2002, p.13) observed 


2 Taylorism refers to the scientific management system advocated by Fred Taylor, in which the workers are 
timed follow a machinelike routine to maximise productivity (Encyclopedia Britannica, 2014). Fordism refers the 
system of mass production of standardised goods that was popularised by Henry Ford in the 20" century, which became 
dominant in advanced capitalism during post-war reconstruction (ibid). 
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that rapid increases in financial mobility increased the power of corporations as it provided the 
possibility for production to move to lower wage and less unionised environments. However, these 
labourers do not share in the wealth they helped to create. Globalisation of labour is 


disproportionately weaker than globalisation of capital. 


Indeed, labour is easier to dismiss during economic bad times. The world-systems framework 
theorises the inherent duality between labour and capital, where the cost of leaving the capital idle 
during downturn must be borne by the owners, whereas labour can be dismissed when demand falls 
so that the labourers bear the cost of their own unemployment (Massey et al, 1993 p.442). During 
the Asian Financial Crisis, 60,000 migrant labourers were retrenched in Malaysia, while 100,000 
reportedly did not get their permits renewed (Pillai, 1998). Moreover, there are an estimate of two 
million undocumented workers in Malaysia, who act as the ‘shadow reserve army’ (Standing, 2011) 
- not only do they provide a cheap supply of labour to the industries, they can be fired and deported 
at ease whenever the need arises. As they do not appear on official payrolls, they simply fade away 
when recessions hit. As such, productivity always increases more than employment in times of 


boom and output decreases less in economic contractions. One can see that from the protests by 


employers whenever major arrests on illegal migrant workers were carried out. Discourses on 


minimum wage also failed to consider migrant workers in the earlier phase (MTUC, 2013). 


The different treatment conferred to capital and labour in Malaysia and Singapore is not an isolated 
case. Instead, it supported the argument made by Anderson et al. (2009), that the simultaneous 
process of granting more freedom to capital and less to migrants is far from a contradiction, but is in 
fact a crucial underpinning of global capitalism and the equally global system of nation--states. 
While transnational economic interaction is largely a /aissez-faire and therefore harder to control, 
nation-states turn to labour as a ‘solvable’ problem as the answer to their economic mirage. Borders 


are set up to constrain crossing and selectively permit access, separating the inner and the outer 
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world. As such, borders are ‘legitimated’, not legitimate (Cohen, 2006), and serve as an ideological 


tool that generate and reinforce inequality (Anderson et al., 2009). 


Positioning in the global hierarchy 


The activities of transnational corporations in the production and exchange of commodities on a 
global scale have given birth to a hierarchy of cities in the global value chain. There emerges a new 
international division of labour, where cities evolve into positions and define their specific function 
in this global system. For instance, the Asian inter-firm networks often involved the Japanese firms 
as providers of technological knowledge, Taiwanese and Korean companies as the management and 
suppliers of the goods, and local Southeast Asian firms as the labour provider (Ong, 2000). 
Wilkinson (2001) demonstrated that the Malaysian electronic plants occupy a particular space 
within the developing commodity chain with Japanese firms. Meanwhile, Singapore’s development 
strategy as a global city has consolidated its power as a regional, if not global, command and 


control centre (Lai, 2013, p. 199). 


Yet, Harrod and O’Brien (2002) cautioned that TNCs are essentially national companies with 
international operations. Their main boards tend to be from a home base and the majority of sales 


and revenues are generated from home markets. There may be a hidden sentiment of “economic 


nationalism’ among TNCs in believing that their home recipe is superior, and they usually import 


technology and top management from their home base. Essentially, they are capitalists venturing 
outward from the core and entering the peripheral regions for land, raw materials and labour. Their 
quests for cheap production and labour costs have gravitated many of their lower level production 
processes toward the shores of the world’s peripheral regions. Jesudason (1988) showed that British 
companies often just export to Britain and did not form strong ties with local markets, whereas third 


world transnational are here to exploit the export quota. Meanwhile, Chang (1998) demonstrated 
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that the most TNCs, particularly from the United States and Japan, do the majority of their research 


and development (R&D) within their home bases. 


As Malaysia is losing its competitiveness in terms of cheap labour, it strives to transform its 
economy into a knowledge-based, value-added economy. While the FDI are expected to provide 
technological spillovers, this has not proven to be an easy task. Menon (1998) observed that the 
total productivity growth of domestic and foreign firms only average about 0.5% per year from 
1988 to 1992. To a large extent, Malaysia’s economy is kept alive by the continuous supply of 
cheap labour by foreign workers, which has helped mitigated the pressure of real wages and 
retained Malaysia’s competitiveness in the 1990s (Menon, 2001; Rasiah, 1995b). Marx argued that 
capital-labour relations tend to lead towards deskilling, as capital, particularly in its monopoly form, 
had a vested interest in degrading skills and so destroying any sense of pride that might attach to 
working for capital, disempowering labour particularly at the point of production (in Harvey, 2014). 
In the Malaysia context, Rasiah (1995b, pg.78) observed that labor shortages in the mid-1980s has 
led to the relaxation of labour imports, leading to ‘widespread pinching’ by the manufacturing 
sector. As the cost for skilled workers rises, the labour-intensive manufacturing industries had the 
choice of either automating the production, or turn to foreign labourers, who are legally constrained 


in working mobility and hence are less capable of job-hopping. 


Concluding Remarks: Negotiated Sovereignty? 


As such, both Malaysia and Singapore fulfill the description of what Ong (2000) called the ‘post- 


developmental states’, where the state strategises to form links with global capital, claiming cultural 
unity and stability, and combining the selective adoption of neoliberal practices to make the country 
more ‘bankable’ in the eyes of global corporations. To that end, states have employed a flexible set 


of strategies, making institutional adjustments to meet the challenges of global forces, being strong 
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and protectionist in certain areas but near-absent in others, to find their place in and negotiate their 


sovereignty vis-a-vis the global market. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: ‘EXPATRIATE’ AND ‘MIGRANT’ 


Global City Formation and the Politics of Forgetting 


Contradiction does not just exist between capital and labour, but also varies according to the nature 
of the jobs assumed and the level of skills possessed by the workers. Whereas the movement of 
highly skilled professionals are valued and celebrated as ‘mobility’, the movement of low-skilled 


workers is seen as undesirable and unwanted ‘migration’ (Castles, 2010). 


In their vision to become world-class cities, Singapore, and Malaysia’s capital, Kuala Lumpur 
(KL)’, have embarked on selective migration policies that favour skilled foreigners over low-skilled 
foreigners. The former is called the ‘expatriate’ that is conferred a higher status and enjoys greater 
privileges from the immigration policy, while the latter is the ‘migrant’ which denotes an 
undesirable phenomenon to be controlled, if not curtailed. In Singapore, expatriates are encouraged 
to stay and are expected to take up permanent residence or citizenship (appendix: table 4). 
Meanwhile, Malaysia, until recently, has been ironically liberal with cheap migrant labour, while 
making it hard for skilled labour to enter the country (Kwek, 2010). Since then, alongside the 
mission to reverse brain drain of Malaysian talents, it has also stepped up in its efforts to woo 
expatriates by issuing a resident pass-talent (RP-T) under its Economic Transformation Programme 
under the purview of Talent Corp (appendix: table 5). Their presence is said to enrich the city 


landscapes, as the cities aspire to be where ideas and talents gathered (MMO, 2014). 


Olds & Yeung (2004) argued that emerging global cities are often accompanied by very strong 
political and institutional will to construct ‘national projects’. The construction of the twin Petronas 
towers, at one point the tallest building in the world, in KL that put Malaysia on the map and the 
Multimedia Super Corridor project, were indeed endeavours by Malaysia under Prime Minister 


Mahathir Mohamad to construct, in Jessop & Sum (2000)’s words, ‘representations of 


3 Malaysia’s secondary cities like Penang, Johor Bahru are also competing with KL in becoming the hub in their 
respective regions. 
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entrepreneurial global cities’. While emerging global cities like KL cannot facilitate outflows of 
capital in the degree of other major global cities like London or New York, they do facilitate 
outward flows of surplus capital in the forms of profits generated by TNCs (ibid). Instead of acting 
as a “command and control’ centre (Sassen, 1991) of the global economy, KL, like other emerging 
global cities, acts more as a coordination centre responsible for receiving or channeling inward 
flows of development capital, people, goods and services and information from the global economy 


(Olds & Yeung, 2004). 


Singapore’s vision to be a global city was articulated as early as 1972. However, it was only in the 
1980s that it became a reality with the help of information and communications technology (ICT) 
innovations and a surge in cross-border activities of transnational corporations (Lai, 2013). A small 
island-state with limited geographical size, minimal natural resources and a small population, it was 
ingrained in the nation’s psyche that to become a global city would mean integrating into the 
network model of capitals, goods and people. With no hinterland of its own to support its economic 
activities, the larger region of Southeast Asia became the hinterland for the ‘global city-state’ of 


Singapore (Olds & Yeung, 2004). 


Despite the portrayal of cities as vibrant and creative, the actual construction of cities is formed not 


only by professionals, but also by low-skilled workers that act as the underbelly of a global city. 


Sassen (1991) also note that the number of unskilled “foreign workers’ has escalated at the same 
rate as skilled ‘foreign talents’, presumably to support the needs of the rising elite class, particularly 
the expatriates, in domestic and commercial settings. Yeoh (2004) also argued that the cosmopolitan 
dream of Singapore has led to acts of forgetting that are not accidental or ignorant but often 
‘structural necessities’ where migrant workers are systematically excluded from the ‘city 


aspiration’. 
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Nonetheless, privileges given to expatriates are not enjoyed by the low-skilled labourers. They are 
only given temporary working permits that subject them to the explusion at the command of the 
state. Indeed their presence is intentionally kept transient, in what is termed the ‘use-and-discard 
philosophy’ (Yeoh, 2001). While the availability of cheap labour has been the key factor to 
economic success, they are now seen as the stumbling block to economic transformation. Policy 
makers are also more than happy to echo the popular view that the presence of the migrant labourer 
is the cause for low wages and declining jobs (Standing, 2011), while talks of up-skilling the labour 
force and helping the industry to move up the value chain has dominated policy discourse as a 


solution to reduce reliance on migrant labour (PEMANDU, 2012). 


It is however arguable that the locals are more affected by the presence of high-level expatriates 
who taken up managerial positions (Yeoh & Chang, 2001). A report produced by the World Bank in 
collaboration with the Ministry of Human Resources of Malaysia in 2013 has shown that it is not 
true that migrant labour has taken away jobs from locals. In fact, the economic benefits from 
immigration to Malaysia continue to exceed the economic costs, particularly as Malaysians 
continue to raise their human capital levels, leaving a job vacuum in labour-intensive sectors. The 
main results indicate that 836 new full-time jobs and 169 part-time jobs are created for Malaysian 
workers for every 1,000 new foreigners that enter a given sector in a given state. In particular, the 
impacts are found to be very positive and significant for women working in the service sector 
(especially in high value-added services), presumably because the role of childcare is now relegated 


to domestic workers. Older workers with medium education levels in the low-skill intensive 


services, agriculture and mining sectors are also amongst the beneficiaries from migrant inflows, 


presumably as the availability of migrants to fill up the lower rank jobs has created opportunities for 


their upward mobility to become supervisors (World Bank, 2013). 
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With the educational level of the locals rising, young graduates are no longer willing to take up the 
‘dirty, dangerous and derogatory’ (3D) jobs which are then filled up by migrants. Meanwhile, blue- 
collared local workers cannot compete with the migrants, who have lower expectations on wages, 
inducing a scenario of ‘race to the bottom’. Hence, a bifurcated labour structure is formed, where 
jobs at the top and at the bottom end are filled up by foreigners, leaving the locals competing for the 
declining middle. Dual labour market theory asserted that structural inflation prevents raising wages 
for the locals, as that would mean that the wages of the higher rank labour force has to be 
subsequently raised too (Massey et al, 1993). Hence, cheap labour is imported instead to sustain the 
hierarchy. Meanwhile, workers in the capital-intensive primary sector are more costly to lay off, 
hence they have become more like capital. Indeed they have been distinguished from the migrant 


labour by being called “human capital’. 


Moving people or moving capital? 

At the same time, such hierarchical arrangements are pursued at the regional level, with the 
establishment of ‘Growth Triangles’ that are determined by an ‘economic geometry’ based on 
exploiting each country’s comparative advantage in which location, the accessibility of cheap labor, 
the possibility of exploitation of complementary resources and the proximity of a regional hub such 


as Singapore enhance the competitive advantage of the region in the global economy. As such, the 


Singapore-Johor-Riau (SIJORI) growth triangle allows Singapore to retain the ‘command and 


control’ function at home, while moving ‘low-end’ jobs offshore. Similarly, Malaysia has jumped on 
the bandwagon of bringing homegrown capital abroad. From 2000 to 2009, Direct Investment 
Abroad (DIA) by Malaysian companies has grown on the average of 3.5% of GDP per annum, 
peaking at 6.8% in 2008 (BNM, 2009). Since 2007, Malaysia overseas investment has surpassed its 


FDI inflows (MIDA, 2013). 
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Post-colonial identity formation 

The immigration policy adopted by the governments has come with a deeper impact on the social 
structure. The formation of two distinct foreign groups in Singapore has led to different local 
sentiments. Whereas both countries show xenophobic attitude towards the migrants, Singaporean 


locals have also in recent years shown dissatisfaction over the expatriates. 


In Singapore, the division of labour is institutionalised. Each sector is allowed to source for workers 
from specific countries that are divided into categories of “Traditional Source Countries’, “Non- 
Traditional Source Countries’, ‘North Asian Countries’ and the People’s Republic of China’ (MOM 
Singapore, 2014). The enforced division of labour and structurally unequal access to work in 
Singapore explains the concentration of workers from particular sending countries in selected 
sectors, thereby reinforcing the dynamics of ‘race’/ethnicity and nationality (Ye, 2013, p.145). Yet, 
the government is cautious of upsetting the racial composition. As such, in 1990, during the intake 
of 25,000 skilled workers from Hong Kong, which was estimated to increase the ‘Chinese’ 
population by about 100,000 (including spouses and children), the government for the first time 
publicly announced that it would officially commit to maintaining the racial proportion at 76-15-7 
percent for the three races of Chinese, Malay and Indian to alleviate the fears of the minority 


community (Chew & Chew, 1995). 


As such, the Singaporean state continues to play a strong role in classifying processes that 
reproduce class categories. A similar division of labour is observed in Malaysia, though the role of 
the government is more obscure. It is usually the Bangladeshi workers in construction sectors, 


Indonesian women as domestic maids (preceded by Filipinos, and increasingly taken over by 


Cambodians following the maid freeze), and Nepalese as security guards (appendix: table 6). 
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In many ways this resembles the measures taken by the British government. It was reasoned that 
there was a lack of labour availability due to the laziness of the locals whose lifestyles were not 
motivated by wages; hence the failure to attract more foreign capital to Malaya (Alatas, 1977). As 
such, they turned to importing labour from China and India. While the Chinese labourers came to 
Malaya as relatively freer workers, the Indians, mostly from the poverty-stricken region of Tamil 
Nadu, came under a highly state-organised, indentured labour (Kangani) system. Apart from being 
perceived as a cheap, docile labour force, the Indian labourers were also meant to counterbalance 
the growing Chinese population in Malaya (Garces-Mascarenas, 2012). Garces-Mascarenas (2012) 
argued that this is not dissimilar with Malaysia’s effort to diversify its foreign labour composition 
after 2000 where labour from Vietnam and Myanmar was encouraged to reduce reliance on 
Indonesian labour, when hostility between Indonesia and Malaysia over issue on labour 
mistreatment has led to a halt of construction output overnight by 40% as 70% of all construction 


workers were Indonesians. 


Indeed, Marxist theorists argued that colonialism had been a rationalising process in the search for 
lower market and labour costs as a way to overcome falling rates of profits in the industrialising 
countries of Western Europe. As such, it facilitated the growth of the capitalist world economy, with 
one of its transformative features being the introduction of wage labour. Specialised labour for 
particular tasks along the industrial production chains were introduced in the colonial periphery 


towards the end of 19th century as the capitalist economy expanded globally (Tajuddin, 2012). With 


the new division of labour, different ranges of remunerations are created, thereby forming the new 


ethnic stratification structure with each racial group varying in socio-economic status. As such, 
under colonial rule, the construction of dichotomous “us and them” social boundaries had not only 
been the very premise upon which relationships between Europeans and locals were expressed, but 


it also served to delineate the social worlds of the various local groups (ibid p.8). 
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State-sponsored xenophobia? 


Malaysia was recently downgraded by the US State Department Trafficking in Person (TIP) 2014 
from a Tier 2 to Tier 3 country after allegations of torture and deaths of migrant labours. There have 
been constant reports of mistreatment of foreign workers, particularly domestic maids, and 
construction workers who are exposed to dangerous occupational hazards that lead to death. The 
narrative of the workers being short-changed and getting less than what they have been promised by 
agents back home is not uncommon, as is the reports of workers’ passports being withheld by their 
employers, thereby restricting their ability to escape (Pattison, 2014)). Those who run away risk 
becoming an illegal migrant and subjecting themselves to arrest by authorities and an uncertain fate 
in notorious detention centres. The use of outsourcing companies whose practices are poorly 
regulated by the government and contract-based labour arrangements create vulnerabilities for the 
workers. Moreover, levies are paid by workers rather than employers. Hence, while many foreign 
workers migrate willingly to Malaysia in search of greater economic opportunities, many 
subsequently encounter forced labour or debt bondage at the hands of their employers, employment 


agents, or informal labour recruiters. 


Singapore does not fare much better in the report either, with concerns over forced labour due to 
debt bondage, abuse by employers in non-payment of wages and unscrupulous practices by 
recruitment agencies. There have also been reports of seizure of passports, leaving migrants 
vulnerable to being repatriated, and unsuspecting labour subsequently subjected to sex trafficking 


(US TIP, 2014). 


Adepoju (2007) observed that formerly colonised states tend to carry the feature of immigration 
control, expulsion of non-indigenous workers and forms of state-sponsored xenophobia. In 
Malaysia, the task of hunting down ‘illegal’ migrants is delegated to the People’s Volunteer Corp 


(RELA), who has a broken human rights record, such as raiding without warrants, asking for bribes 
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and destruction of property and documents. The arrests often also fail to distinguish between 
refugees and asylum seekers. In a government clampdown effort coined ‘Ops Tegas’ in 2005, then- 
deputy prime minister Najib Razak has reportedly said that actions will be indiscriminately taken 
towards illegal persons, whether or not they carry documentation from the United Nations High 
Commission of Refugees (UNHCR)’. In 2007, Human Rights Watch called for the disbandment of 
RELA, calling it ‘little more than a vigilante force’ used by the Malaysian government to fan 


xenophobia (Crush & Ramachandran, 2010). 


‘Us’ and ‘Them’ 

Barth (1969) notes that boundaries can be real or symbolic; visible or invisible. The markers that 
divide can include territory, history, language, economic consideration or symbolic identifications 
of one kind or another (in Cohen, 2006 p.98). In Singapore, migrant workers are confined to their 
communities, carefully carved out by the Singaporean government. These communities are 
equipped with their own local grocery stores and other facilities so that they are self-sustaining (Ye, 
2013, p. 146). In Malaysia, there has not been a state effort. Accommodation is usually provided by 
employers. Living conditions are reportedly bad, particularly for construction workers who are 


usually isolated from the locals. 


At the societal level, foreign workers are often seen with much suspicion. Locals have blamed 
foreign workers for taking jobs as they often have low expectation and accept lower pay. They are 
also seen as the causes of crime, with local reportedly feeling unsafe with the migrant community. 
Indeed, the foreign workers are often not well integrated in the local communities but usually form 
their own pockets within cities in places like Chow Kit in Kuala Lumpur or Little India in 
Singapore. They are somewhat invisible, unseen to the locals outside of their technical function as 


workers, but whose existence also glaringly visible, causing uneasiness with their differences. 


4 Malaysia does not recognise the 1957 Refugee Convention nor the 1967 protocol. Refugees are not entitled 
rights to work nor to education, and often treated as undocumented migrants (UNHCR, 2014). 
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Recent incidents in Singapore and Malaysia respectively can perhaps best illustrate these 


sentiments. 


In November 2012, Chinese national bus drivers in Singapore held a nation-wide strike, the first in 
25 years, in protest of the different wages received by Chinese drivers, which was lower than those 
paid to their Singaporean and Malaysian colleagues. This strike is said to have ‘rattled’ Singapore, 
as it was considered unthinkable for a nation that prides itself in its stability, business-friendly 
environment and prosperity among its population. Public reaction included outpourings of 
unforgiving remarks with xenophobic undertones, calling the protesters to go home if they are not 
happy (Wong, 2013). A year later, on 8 December 2013, a not was sparked in Little India of 
Singapore, when one of the Bangladeshi workers was knocked down by a bus. The incident, though 
dismissed as isolated by the government, has nonetheless put the nation under the international 
spotlight with regards to the migrant community in their midst contrasting the image of Singapore 
being a land of prosperity and human talents. One telling revelation is that the reason the migrants 
gathered in Little India was to claim their weekly wages from the supervisor (New York Times, 


2013). 


The most recent election in Malaysia has seen migrant workers being accused of colluding with the 


governing party in phantom voting. A self-organised group of election watchdogs, Anything But 


UMNO (ABU) by concerned Malaysians even set out to attempt to stop suspicious ‘Banglas’* at the 


voting station. The 13th General Election that took place in May 2013 was to many Malaysians of 
great historical significance. It was the first election since independence in which the government 
faced substantial challenge from the opposition and a potential loss of power. The country’s 
notorious election rigging practices had earned distrust among its voters, giving rise to civil society 


movements like Bersih that demand clean and fair election. However, with the allegations of 


A derogatory term for Bangladeshi workers used by locals. 
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migrant workers being used as phantom voters by the ruling party, nationalist sentiments emerged 


among certain factions. While the movement was set out with legitimate intention for clean 


election, nationalism reared its ugly head as citizens started throwing unfriendly remarks at the 
Bangladeshi workers, asking them to not interfere with the Malaysian election which is a ‘national 
matter’. Paranoia also seeped in with citizens recording when they notice so-called ‘suspicious’ 
migrant activities such as large number of migrant labour appearing in the constituency as the 


election draws near. (Pragalath, 2013) 


Concluding Remarks 

As such, Malaysia and Singapore, in their effort to become global cities, have made conscious 
policy decision to discriminate within foreign labour according to skill level. High-skilled 
‘expatriates’ are looked upon, even to the extent of being fetishised, as a source for talent pool, 
being given perks to stay or even to take up citizenship and in many cases paid a higher salary range 
than the locals. Particularly in Singapore, this has led to discontent among local ‘heartlanders’ 
towards expatriates as the former feel that the latter has been given too much benefit by the 
government. Meanwhile, low-skilled labour continues to be socially-shunned, politically-controlled 
and their rights, including to decent wages and working hours and to participate in trade union, 


restricted. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: CONCLUSION 


In this dissertation, | have demonstrated that Malaysia and Singapore owe their economic success to 
FDI-dependent, export-oriented industrialisation policies. As the TNCs from developed countries 
ventured out from their core in search of cheap labour, land and resources, Malaysia and Singapore 
in the post-colonial era served as the semi-peripheral regions in the global hierarchy by hosting 
labour-intensive manufacturing activities. Such growth would not have been successful without the 


availability of cheap labour in the form of migrant workers. 


As the two countries were losing their competitiveness in low wages to regional countries, policy- 
makers sought to reduce reliance on foreign labour to aid the transition into high value-added and 
knowledge-based economies. Singapore, due to its scarcity in land and human resources, opted to 
embrace ‘human capital’, with PR and citizenships given out graciously to ‘talents’. Malaysia, 
while has been lax on its low-skilled migrant intake, also stepped up its efforts to attract high- 
skilled foreign workers, and its attempts to reverse its brain drain in recent years. The vision of a 
global city has led to a preferential treatment of workers according to their skill level, as the 
professionals are said to bring vibrancy and creativity to the city. Yet, despite all the effort, there is 
still a substantial number of low-skilled migrant workers in the country serving as the ‘underbelly’, 
arguably to cater to the needs of the upper middle class in the services sector. Foreign workers also 


continue to fill the gap left by locals in taking up the 3D jobs. 


As such, a divisive labour structure is created where the ‘expatriate’ is clearly distinguished from 
the ‘migrant’. These labourers, who use their labour as commodity to create surplus value for 


capital, do not however share in the wealth of the nation. Instead, they continue to be discriminated 


against and exploited both by the state and by society. 
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Under the ideological framework of neoliberalism, allowing a ‘frictionless’ movement of capital has 
been upheld as a mantra for good economic practice. While the state relinquishes control over its 
sovereignty fo the globalising forces of capitalism, which as some argued is a continuation of 
colonialism; it continues to enforce its sovereignty upon labour mobility via its control on 
immigration. Governments are more than happy to play into the electorate’s psyche by blaming 
foreign workers, particularly the low-skilled labourers, for the lack of jobs, given that they are not 
answerable to the migrants in the election. These migrants are easily subject to deportation and are 


always the first to go when crises hit, making them the ‘shadow reserve army’ of the economy. 


At a societal level, migrant workers are not accepted as part of the wider community. One should 
note that Malaysia is a highly racialised political environment, where the minority is constantly 
negotiating the meaning of, and their rights to, citizenship. The call of ‘pendatang’ (intruders) by 
far-right Malay groups, who sees themselves as the native Bumiputera °(sons of soil), has angered 
the non-Malay population who are descendants of migrants in the colonial period. This ironically 
has not led to greater acceptance of migrant workers who now make a similar voyage as their 
predecessors. They are still seen as outsiders, a less desirable element of the landscape, if not a 
security threat. A similar ‘not-in-my-backyard’ attitude is also seen in Singapore, where the 
migrants are excluded in their own self-sufficient communities and are not welcomed in the 
neighbourhoods nearby. Here is a pattern of the colonial legacy which both the countries share - 
whereas in the past, identity has been formed vis-a-vis the colonial master, now the locals construct 
their self-identity by excluding the migrants as ‘others’. Garces-Mascarenas (2012) argued that the 
post-colonial discourse on migrants is also one of class struggle, as migrant workers are seen as an 
obstacle to the local's attempts to obtaining better wages and working conditions. The 
institutionalised division of migrant labour according to ethnic group by governments also 


encourages these sentiments. 


° Although the origin of the ‘Malay’ has been contested in the past, they are officially recognised as the indigenous 
people and enjoy special privileges under the New Economic Policy. 
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Indeed, the contradictions between capital and labour are often tangled up in other social 
distinctions such as race, ethnicity, gender and religion (Harvey, 2014). The state’s attitude towards 
capital and labour must be viewed within the political-economic context of the country. Jesudason 
(1989) argued that Malaysia’s obsession with FDI is driven by ethnic considerations, as foreign 
multinationals are looked upon to create jobs beyond state capacity in Malaysia. Following the race 
riot in 1969, the government launched the New Economic Policy to appease the poorer sector of the 
population, particularly the Malays, with job creation. Jesudason (1989) also claimed that the state 
elites in Malaysia saw the multinationals as an alternative source of investment to the Chinese 
business sector, as the presence of foreign companies provided Malays with more ownership 
opportunities and top positions than the family-oriented Chinese big businesses. Turning to 
multinationals could also prevent enriching the Chinese businesses which would upset the ethnic- 


based distribution of wealth. 


Meanwhile, low-skilled jobs have been ‘exported’ to regional growth triangles. Singapore, having 
graduated into an advanced economy, and Malaysia, aspiring to do so by 2020, are increasingly 
behaving like advanced economies, taking advantage of cheap labour and natural resources abroad 
and thereby externalising the less-desirable elements of their economic activity. While the cities 


successfully incorporate into global networks and became more prosperous, their “new peripheries’ 


are marginalised or forgotten, (Yeoh B. S., 2004). 


On the other hand, despite both governments’ desire to transform their economies to move up the 
value chain, knowledge transfer from FDI has proven to be an uphill task. Such faith might have 
been misplaced, as multinational companies continue to rely on technology and management from 
their home base. Labour-intensive industries, on the other hand, continue to rely on imported 


migrant labour. 
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Nonetheless, it is not to say that the nation-states are powerless against the free market. Singapore 
and Malaysia have both deployed some form of state intervention and FDI selectivity in guiding 
their industrialization processes. What should be stressed, however, is the intertwining between 
capital and labour and the state’s unequal handling of these two ‘commodities’. Labour is only 
negotiated through the perspective of capital, while the labourer is rarely emphasised. The state 
continues to exercise its power to sustain and reinforce inequality by ‘illegalizing’ labour through 
the bureaucratisation and commercialisation of borders. It is not in the state's interest to challenge 
the status quo, as the illegality ensures the extraction of cheap labour, which the economy uses to 
resist structural inflation. As Swiss novelist Max Frisch once said regarding the guestworkers 
recruited by Switzerland post-World War II, ‘They asks for workers, then human beings came’. In 
some sense, there lies the contradiction of global capitalism where capital is treated more 


“humanely” than labour. 


Looking forward 
There is a tendency in the current discourse for migration to be seen as a policy ‘issue’ to be 


addressed. However, this need not be the case. History has showed that migration has been a normal 


aspect of social life, and that the expansion of migration since the 16th century was merely the 


‘accelerated pace of change’ due to the development of the capitalist world market in the West. 
(Castles, 2010). Particularly, in the case of Southeast Asia, the region formerly known as the Malay 
Archipelago, borders are not only geographically contiguous but also have been historically porous 


(Garcés-Mascarefias, 2012). Migration is ultimately a human activity. 


By acknowledging migrants as autonomous agents, we could return humanity to the owner of the 
labour, and not merely treating them as economic instruments. Recent incidents of worker strikes 
and riots in Malaysia (The Sun (2013), Viet Nam News (2013)) and in Singapore (Wong, 2013) 


suggest that the workers have the capability to self-organise, even in highly oppressive 
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environments. Sporadically, there have been helplines set up by senior workers to help redress 
issues faced by newcomers. As such, a sense of kinship and solidarity can be observed among the 
workers. If pushed to a corner, migrant workers denied of their basic rights and the means to seek 
redresses are likely to respond with hostility, creating equally alienating responses towards the 
locals in the host nation. As such, a more integrated approach should be embraced, as countries can 


benefit from the cultural diversity and improved relations with migrant nations. 


Rather than reducing the number of migrant workers, a more pressing issue to address would be an 
over-reliance on foreign capital. Blind faith towards FDI-driven economic development needs to be 
curtailed as an over-dominance of foreign capital leads to a suppression of indigenous industrial and 
technological capabilities (Jomo, 2001). As such, the success of an FDI-driven industrialisation 
depends heavily on how the state can capture the productive capacities from the relocation of 
transnational capital and strengthen domestic industries (ibid). Chang (1998) maintained that 
governments can still assert strategic industrial policy in the face of globalisation by imposing 
restrictions on entry and ownership, as in the case of South Korea and Taiwan; and by maximising 


technological spillovers. 


Even more ‘fluid’ than FDI are portfolio investments, which are more speculative and short-term in 
nature. There has been an upward trend of speculative activities and financialisation of the 


economy, both by foreign capital within the countries and by governments elsewhere. This process 


of financialisation has circumvented the passage of Money-Commodity-Money with profit (M-C- 


M’), replacing it with Money-Money with profit (M-M’). Capital now in itself is a surplus- 


generating commodity, and arguably generates more and faster profit than labour does. 


More often than not, migration is seen from the perspective of the receiving country, as an issue to 


be resolved to maximise benefits or protecting the sovereignty of the nation-state in a fashion of 
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‘methodological nationalism’ (Beck, 2007). Even beyond the national discourse, migration is also 
seen as a problem to be ‘fixed’ in the modern international governing body - either by imposing 


tighter border controls or the more liberal approach of addressing the ‘root causes’ of migration, 


usually poverty and violence in sending countries, so that there is less incentive to migrate.’. 


Bakewell (2007) called this the ‘sedentary bias’, and shows that this has a long history that started 
with colonial policies and continued to be perpetuated by contemporary development agencies. 
Anderson et al. (2009) went a step further to critique the current humanitarian action and human 
rights discourse for being constrained by the concept of the nation-state, where the notions of state 
sovereignty and citizenship are not questioned, therefore unhelpful when it comes to the claims of 


the 'illegalized’. 


Indeed, the notions of citizenship and borders are only made possible through the ‘imagined 
communities’ of nation-states (Anderson, 1983). O'Neill (1993) argues that boundaries and national 
identities are characteristically permeable and variable - national identities can be reshaped, 
reformed and recombined. Recognising the economic interplay between labour and capital, and how 
nation-states exert their sovereignty towards these two commodities, one could perhaps make sense 
of the complexity of evolving social and national identities throughout history of Malaysia and 


Singapore. 


Hy Even so, international agencies have increasingly acknowledged the significance of migration, with the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) producing the Human Development Report 2009 which highlights the 
potential of migration to enhance human capabilities. 
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Appendix 


Chart 1 Cumulative Net FDI Flows by Sector in Malaysia 


1990-1999 (RM134 billion) 2000-2009 (RM152 billion) 


= Manufacturing # Services = Manufacturing # Services 


Source: Bank Negara Malaysia, 2009 
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Total labour force o. of foreign workers [Percent of total labor 


1970 650,892 20,828 


1980 1,077,090 119,483 


1990 1,537,000 248,200 
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2010 3,135,900 


Source: Yeoh & Lin, ; 2012 
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able 4: Eligibility Schemes and Conditions for Work-Permit, S-Pass, and Employment-Pass Holders, 
ingapore 


Type of Pass _ Eligibility Eligible for Eligible for Subject to Subject to 
Pass Dependent’s Long-term Dependency Foreign 
pass? social visit ceiling? Level 
pass? 


Foreigners whose basic monthly ‘Yes Yes No No 
salary is more than S$8000 


Foreigners whose basic monthly Yes Yes 
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salary is at least more than S$3000 

and who possess recognised degrees, 
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specialist skills 


A category of work pass for mid-level skilled Yes (if monthly 

foreigners earning a minimum monthly salary basic salary is 

of $$2000 equal or more 
than $$2800) 


Work pass issued to a skills qualified or No 
unqualified foreigner below 50 (non- 
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than S$2000 


Source: Yeoh & Lin, 2012 
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Table 6: Documented migrant workers in Malaysia, as of 2007 
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